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in order that they may be anchored to the substratum; otherwise,
erect plants would be blown over by the wind, while small creep-
ing plants might be carried to unfavorable situations. There are
three different types of root systems. Many dicotyledonous plants
develop a long main root which grows deep hi the soil and produces
smaller secondary roots; such long roots are called
other cases the plant, in-
stead of _having a tap-root,
is anchored in the ground
by several large secondary
roots. Monocotyledonous
roots, like monocotyledon-
ous stems, do not have
secondary thickening, and
so such roots never become
very large. Monocotyle-
donous plants are usually
anchored in the ground
by numerous small roots.
This is conspicuously the
case with large palms such
as the coconut.

Aerial roots. Roots are
characteristically subterra-
nean structures, but they
may develop in the air.
Such is the case with many
climbing plants (Fig. 217)
and also with epiphytes
(Fig. 2). In both of these cases the roots still have the functions
of absorbing water and anchoring the plant. In epiphytic plants
many of the roots grow so close to the bark of the plant on which
they are found as to become attached -to it; they are, at the same
time, in a fairly favorable position for the absorption of water.
Certain climbing plants develop two types of roots: small, short
roots which anchor the plant to its support, and longer ones which
reach down to the ground and serve more particularly for the
absorption of water (Fig. 217).

FIG. 218. Radish with greatly thickened
storage root.  ( X $)